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THE SEASONS. 

a knowledge never learned of schools. 
Edited by Miss Armitt. 


the PIED WAGTAIL —MOTACILLA lugubris. 


March, variable March, lamb or lion-like ! when bitter winds 
may rage, and hail showers move wraith-like down from 
northern mountains, when fresh snow-fall by day and frost 
by night may bring retreating winter sharply back, and hush 
again the new-come Curlew’s quavering cry ; or when sun 
with mild seductive beam may set the birds a-singing, 
and the Starling scurrying into his old nest-premises under 
the roof, to see if they will serve him yet another season, and 
the Barren Strawberry hastening to show on southern bank 
the first white wild flower of the year, and the bumble-bee 
crawling forth from winter hole to seek on wing for golden 
bread about the Easter palms. 

But it is when March is in a state of change, when he has 
doffed his lion suit with intent to don a lamb skin, and is just 
without a dramatic role to front the world with — when per- 
chance the roads are slobby with a thaw and the air thick 
and steamy, that one of the month’s particular sights will strike 
the eye. It is a small bird-form, slim and elongated, that 
passes about the height of the house-roof at a flying bound 
and gives vent to an excited double cry of tys-sic. Then we 
know that even before winter has altogether fled, the exiles 
of winter, impatient for their old birth-lands, are pressing in 
again, and that the Pied Wagtail at least has come back 
with joy to Lakeland. 


o oe sure, this is only a stray bird that will not stay by 
omestead yet ; but the rest are come, though they ar 
be sought for elsewhere. And there are two places wl 
they may be found still in a migratory swarm. 

ne is y the great lake-margin. There, where the w 
p a grassy shore, strewn with the wreckage of wi 
storms, where a few Black-headed Buntings (just back, 
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hop heavily and peck around, a crowd of the nimblest black 
and white figures may be seen running, twisting, darting with 
the liveliest speed, and chirruping their mingled notes of 
content. Between the water and the line of broken reed 
stems they swarm, making a multiplex motion that fascinates 
the eye, racing after the rising fly till their legs twinkle into 
sightlessness with speed, and then stopping so suddenly that 
the long rudder-like tail, relieved of the tension, flies up and 
down like a pendulum with the weight off. 

The other is where the spring ploughman— scarce now in 
Lakeland— is busy with his team. There is no prettier spring 
sight than this. Up and down over the rough brown clods 
the birds are dotted, one here, two beyond, five more in front, 
till the whole upturned stretch seems alive with these fairy- 
like forms, flitting about, flirting their tails, and chirping 
with glee as they seek for minutest forms of life to feed upon. 
And if the ploughman do but rest his team, so impatient do 
they become of the start, that they gather in a close little 
cloud behind, running and fluttering and hovering above the 
the last, booted, slow-moving leg. 

But these scenes take place in the first days of return, when 
excitement and gossip and congregation are the order of the 
hour. Soon our Wagtail hies him, along with a spouse, to 
the station he means to maintain for the season, and which 
he will not share with any male of his kind. For this station 
he is in general indebted to man (though he may not know 
it) ; for preferably he attaches himself in these parts to a 
farmstead where food and nest-lodging may be had in plenty, 
and where for the summer he becomes as much a fixture as 
the milch kine he loves, that are driven to the beck from byre or 
field night and morning. Before March is well out, the happy 
cry of choo-sie , choo-sie, sounds from every barn-top in Lake- 
land, and every stead has its own pair of Wagtails, tripping 
about road or roof or yard. The roof, indeed, low-pitched 
and set with native slate, is a favourite ground of its. There, 
out of the w'ay of that clumsy giant, man, whose slow stride 
passes its swifter run, it pursues its avocations, racing after 
the tiny flies from the pleasant hard footing of the slate, 
preening itself on the roof ridge, babbling that song of its 
which is but a mixture of rippling notes and weak chirps. 
Ihe roof is its sanctuary. With such safe ground at command,. 
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. man with bold indifference, and is willing to tolerate 
h-m g sin Ce he seems (mysteriously) bound up with those 
conveniences of Wagtail life, cattle, roofs and nesting- 

h °Bui bold as the Wagtail is in its own person, it is wary 
and secret in the matter of nest and young. Few birds are 
harder to follow to the egg-filled nest, none are more crafty 
in feeding the young. With beak crammed with insects ready 
to deliver, it will whisk away round the barn-side at sight of 
a watcher, not to return while he is near. And there is a short 
stretch of road-side wall I know where a Pied Wagtail’s nest 
is generally concealed each year, yet, though passers are 
constant, it is never disturbed nor (presumably) discovered ; 
while the bird, so wary with walkers, will fly straight into its 
nest-hole in front of a crowded vehicle. Ihe Wagtail dis- 
trusts man, then, without really fearing him, having learnt 
that just a little patient caution is sufficient to outwit his 
impatient mind. But how useful is man after all to the 
Wagtail, though it may not know it, and how much more 
terrified does the bird show itself in the presence of one of 
nature’s foes when it has placed itself in a ruined building 
outside his protection ! I have seen a pair chase a big, easy- 
winged Kestrel from the neighbourhood of the ruined cottage 
where their nest was placed. I have seen another pair, while 
a weasel crept up the stones of the broken-down place they 
had chosen, literally dance in the air in a distraction pitiful 
to see, yet seemingly powerless to save their treasures from 
the terrible four-footed beast. 

The nest then is placed generally in the crevice of a 
building or a wall. As the bird is forward in beginning, 
the young are often abroad by the end of May. Their 
plumage is at first grey and blurred and the tail short, but 
this quickly grows, while the jet black and pure white 
of the adult is not attained while summer lasts. Ihe 
young birds show naturally less discrimination in their fear 
than the old birds. I have seen them, unaware of their safe 
position on a roof, flutter off it when watched and retreat 
to a neighbouring tree, and there the food-stocked parent, 
presently returning, had to follow them. Indeed, Wagtails 
do occasionally perch in trees, and I have known a bird to 
sing on a branch. 
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Very soon after the family is brought out, the old birds 
redevote themselves to nesting and finish the long summer 
of business as late as the middle or end of August. It is 
about this time that the birds begin to form in little flocks. 
In general they do not herd upon the slates, though I once 
counted as many as nine preening their feathers on one 
village roof on a sultry August eve. And the great flat 
roof of Hawkshead church (no one Wagtail’s property) 
tempts them occasionally for promenade and resort ; and 
while peaceful church-goers carry hymn-books for worship 
beneath the old oak-raftered ceil, the Wagtails above it 
disport themselves unseemly, flirt and bicker and fight, 
rising from the vantage point of its ridge tile in fluttering 
combat. 

But in general they foregather either about the deltoid 
head of the lake, — where they flit about, sporting after the 
Martins, resting on yachts or even on reed stems near the 
base, or else in the pastures wet with heavy autumn dew. 
There, about the grazing horses or the great, slow, 
ruminating cows, that not only have their own attendant 
flies but doubtless rouse others from the grass, the 
little band of attendant Wagtails — many young among 
them — dart and spring and flutter. For the Wagtail, 
though a runner first of all in pursuit of its prey, will 
often use wings for the same. It can keep up a short 
and winding flight, gnat-catching, at about two feet 
from the ground, with tail spread and sloped downwards ; 
and when insects are playing at higher levels it will dance 
into the sunshine after them from rail or wall, looking by its 
odd aerial gyrations more like a toy dangled by elastic than 
a bird upon wings. 

But those wings of the Wagtail, short and round as they 
are, are not ineffective either ; and there is a sportiveness 
often in the bird’s autumn mood, which sets it using them in 
an odd way. It not only chases its fellow in close and spiral 
turns, but it imitates the House Martin. It will alight im- 
pertinently close, where a string of these birds rest on telegraph 
wire, and then actually follow one (though possibly a young 
one) in air, circling round and round after it with a mimicry 
that must be hard to brook on the part of such a denizen oi 
the air as the Hirundine. Nay ! I have even seen three 
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pr ° ud ’ wide 

S long over, *%*?£$* .ill the eye would 

aerial circles, rising ch l „ 0 f descending to the lake head 

away far beyond the beat 

of their little wings. . draw Wagtails afield. 

Still, though autumn ga 8 hig t through sunny 

our little roof-trotter is cons ones . but he is bound 

September days and even him, or perhaps he 

to go. Migrator) P he played eavesdropper 

heard wha, the S " a ppa«nily no, very far, 

on the wires. He g > r DU tting in a winter, 

and indeed he is physics y “ uncommonly 

if it be a mild one, here A stray bird m y ^ in 

be seen even in a snow-time, and one 'ndiviu 

Ambleside by itself through the winter of 95-96- But i t e 

tribe departs. And when March comes round in the year s 
routine and we hear all at once the cheery call from the 
house-top again and see the dainty form, we feel a thril 
pleasure like to that which meeting after absence brings. 

Mary L. Armitt. 

NATURE NOTES FOR MARCH. 

To the naturalist and to the nature-lover who is not yet a 
naturalist, March is full of delight : its early days are replete 
with promise and expectation ; its later ones never fail to 
accomplish the due ordering of the year with many opening 
flowers and the earliest of the arriving birds. The insects 
are astir with the new season's life, gnats are dancing on 
bright days, the hive-bee is busy abroad gathering the pollen 
that is the food of the young ones growing in the cells. 
They are very orderly creatures, the bees, and store up the 
pollen in the most beautiful manner, each sort by itself in 
its own cells. The sight of these cells in early spring is not 
to be forgotten by those who have courage to look. The 
bees are not at all savage at this time, and one may draw 
ou a section of their comb with immunity. The purple 

the vlur m OI1 n Set .°f. ce ^ s > t ^ le pink pollen is in another set, 

order Th P ° ^ 1S m itS ° Wn P lace > and so on — all is in 
ere is no mixing up of different foods in this 
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model establishment. The February sun will draw the ever- 
industrious workers from their winter cluster to the Snowdrops 
and the Aconites. The larger bees— the bumble or humble 
bees as they are indifferently called— come out, too, from 
their winter rest and begin what is at first a very hard life. 
Ihe queen or mother bee of these alone survives the winter, 
and she has to build the cells and lay the eggs and feed the 
young, and more than all, to find the food herself. Every- 
one knows the large hair-baskets that these handsome 
creatures have on their legs to carry home a great store of 
food in one journey, for each one of them must work alone, 
quite unaided, until some of her own progeny are old enough 
to help her. One may watch her at her diligent toil on a 
March day, and follow her to her tiny hole in a mossy bank, 
which you would never notice if you did not see her vanish 
into it. 

The March gardens are full of flowers : it is the month of 
Daffodils, and none of all the Narcissi the gardener puts in 
are lovelier than the wild ones. The Snowdrops linger on 
and shake their bells still in the March wind. There are 
Hepaticas and Crocuses and Scillas, and ever so many other 
fresh-born treasures emerging from mother earth. If among 
them there are some of the Himalayan Primroses ( Primula 
verticil lata), with lavender globe-like heads of flowers, the 
lesser tortoiseshell butterflies may be expected to sun them- 
selves thereon and make unconsciously a gorgeous colour 
contrast. 

But the March flowers of the highways and hedges are 
much shier creatures: no rivals at all of the flaunting beauties 
of the garden, yet with their own delicate charms. Where 
there is low shade are groups of Wood-sorrel with the 
trifoliate leaves that sleep at night, and bell-flowers of the 
purest white with translucent veins — a dainty and exquisite 
plant in every part of it. By the damp sides of springs and 
rills there is Golden Saxifrage that is not saxifrage in 
botanical nomenclature, but Chrysosplenum with greeny 
golden flowers that are so flat that they seem to be trying 
to restrict themselves to only two dimensions. There are 
two kinds of Golden Saxifrage, the one with alternate leaves, 
the other with opposite leaves ( Chrysosplenum alternifolium 
and C. oppositifolium), and they are not infrequent plants : 
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_ '^Z of them, in most districts, 

are arranged flatly around one a )je around them, like 

them together, and broad g The little flowers are 

the edge of a round and Ula P ^ llow ■ the centre 
petal-less, with sepals that a broa d fleshy-look.ng 

of each are two styles, SUIT a ^ ever manufacturing tiny 

yellowish disk, a surfa wet . l00 king ; round the edge 

drops of honey, »"d so al y the anthers or pollen 

of this disk are eight sta , definite order, not 

hagsi theS \ a 7^ r ^ Sn succession which can better be 
all at once, but in a c , jb d They may come in 

understood if watched than ,f i J V ^ 

fruit' The larg/dish of spread honey tempts many ‘"sects to 
the feast. In a single day of April Professor Hermann Mute 
collected forty-six insects upon flowers growing in shade. 
These visitors, all unconsciously to themselves, drag the pollen 
grains from anthers to stigmas. Small snails may creep 
over the flowers, but they are marauders that come to devour 
anthers or stigmas, yet they, too, drag pollen about and 
may deposit it upon such stigmas as they do not happen 
to eat. 

There is another tiny flower of March days with some 
superficial resemblance to the Golden Saxifrage. It has no 
common English name, it is just Adoxa moschatellina ; few 
people know it : it is precisely what the word Adoxa means 
— without fame — and yet it is in many places to be seen by 
all the seeing eyes and missed by all the others. It likes 
best to live on steep banks of earth where the soil slips 
occasionally, not being too closely bound together by grass 
or other vegetation. In such places it seems to live for ever, 
transporting itself from one spot to another by its under- 
ground creeping scaly stems. Its small yellowish-green flowers 
grow in attish groups of five, a centre one and four others 
arrange round it ; the centre one has four petals and eight 

stampn^ tvf surrounc ^ n S °nes five unequal petals and ten 
honev rUp^f^ 0 ^ ma king a symmetrical whole. The 

stamens. In t'hiT case^t^ rin§ .. round the bases of the 

> too, crawling insects drag the pollen 
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from anther to stigma; and if they do not, there is still 
another mode of fertilization : the stamens grow longer and 
longer, until at last they are as tall as the stigmas, and reach 
over till they seem to touch them and the exuding pollen 
lies upon them. This latter plan is not always, perhaps not 
often, necessary, for the patient insect watcher alluded to 
above has counted on one sunny afternoon fifty-two creatures 
of about twenty species on one single patch of little Aduxa 
of musky odour. This plant in its young growth wants so 
much looking for along the hedge banks on which it grows 
that, in order not to miss its earliest flower, I brought a small 
root to my garden and put it in the rockery, where it has 
increased greatly, its scaly rhizomes adventuring forth in all 
directions. It may have to share the fate of other native 
plants that one is sometimes tempted from their beauty to 
introduce into the garden, that grow and thrive and spread, 
displacing their betters and threatening to usurp all the 
ground, tiring the gardener with continually diminishing 
them, until a decree of banishment is absolutely necessary. 

The Barren Strawberry flowers in March, if not in Febiuary, 
and this is one of its points of difference from its more glossy- 
leaved sister of the red fruits ; but, indeed, the two species, 
though extremely alike, may be known apart at any season, 
even upon a January day, when there is no hint of flower or 
seed, for the long threads that were last summer’s runners 
are still attached to the more travelling and fruiting Fragaria 
vesca — the Wild Strawberry. Later in the year one may find 
it with open white flowers and ripe red fruit on the same 
little plant. 

If the weather is mild and open, a saunter along lanes and 
fields will reveal countless tiny beauties of flower and leaf 
and bud. Seeds have been germinating in warm earth, and 
are fast putting forth seed leaves, and above them true 
leaves. There are many common plants that everyone 
knows well, that yet appear as strangers in their first attire 
with seed leaves only ; and March is the very time of year 
to note the shape and differences, the disguises and beauties 
of the leaves that are like no subsequent ones, since they 
scarcely belong to the new-born plant itself, but are a trans- 
mission from its parent — a fleeting connection between the 
two generations» S. A. 


